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Adventures of Tomma; an Otahcitean. 


HE ship, Santa Anna, was fitted out at Port Jackson, by 

Messrs. Cabel, Lord, and Co. for the purpose of the seal- 
fishery : at the time the vessel was preparing, there were 
two men at Port Jackson, natives of Otaheite, who had been 
forced on board an American ship, in which they were obliged 
to serve as sailors, and were left by the Americans at Botany 
Bay. One of them, Tomma, had lived at Otaheite with Mr. 
Warner, the missionary surgeon. As men were wanted for 
the voyage, Mr. Cabel enquired of the Otaheiteans if they 
were willing to go on board his ship? engaging that they should 
be paid as the other sailors. The Otxheiteans were then 
cryed, acustom observed at that port, in order that no convict 
should escape, and then were sent on board the vessel. ‘They 
sailed from Port Jackson for the object of the seal-fishery, 
July, 1807. As the ship passed along the coast of New 
Zealand, they took on board a native of that country. 

In the parts where seals are found, there are small islands, 
or rather tops of rocks, of a mile or a mile and a half in 
circumference, on which the seals collect. It is the custom 
to put a part of the crew, called a gang, upon one of these 
rocks, and giving them a quantity of provisions, with salt, for 
the cure of skins; the vessel quits them for a time, in order to 
carry a gang to another island, and during the absence of the 
ip, the men occupy themselves in killing the seals, and curing 
their skins, 
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After the vessel had been at sea about six weeks, the cap- 
tain put fourteen men upon a small island of this description, 
called Bligh’s Island, with provisions for six weeks, and salt 
for the cure of skins. The ship then sailed for Norfolk Island, 
to get a further supply of provisions. Amongst the men 
thus left, were the Otaheiteans and the New Zealander. 
The hardships which these people endured can scarcely 
be conceived ; the ship did not return to them for near twelve 
months ; and they were obliged to subsist on the flesh of 
seals, with now and then a bird called the albatross, which 
alighting on the island, and being wearied by a long flight, 
vas easily knocked down. The only water the men had to 
drink, was such rain-water as they could catch on the stretched 
out seal-skins. One of the English seamen, named David 
W oolferdale, died on this island, and also one of the Otaheiteans, 
named ‘Toobutta. ‘This last received a hurt in jamping out 
of a boat, by striking against a point of the rock, of which 
he languished, and after a short time died. While the men 
were in this island, they killed and cured the skins of 15,000 
seals. This employ requires much agility, and is attended 
with considerable hazard ; they strike the seals on the head 
with a blndgeon or club, but if they miss their blow, or do 
not strike bard enough to stun them, they are liable to be seized 
by the leg by the enraged animal, the bite of which is very 
dangerous. In this occupation ‘the Otaheiteans are very 
d&xtrous, from their being accustomed to the use of the 
club, and also from their ability in swimming and diving. 

At length, to the great joy of the balf famished crew, 
the ship arrived, and svon after, having completed her 
cargo, they proce: ded on their voyage for E: ygland, where they 
arrived in ‘July, 1809. 

Willit be believed, that in London, the claim of Tomma for 
wages, was contested by the agent to whom the ship was 
cons} gned, and thatthe supporters of T: apeve, now become the 
supporters of Tomma also, were obliged to apply to the society 
of the friends of foreigners in distress, for their interference. 
The directors of tiat useful institution, instantly entered into 
the merits of the case, and appointed a committee of three, to 

take such measures as the vy mightsee proper. The treasurer 
of the society had a conference with one of Tape oe’s come 
mittee, and requested him toiuforim Mr. Granville Sharp of the 
particulars. The moment this venerable and persevering 
deiender cf the rights of the oppressed, was made acquainted 
with the ease, he advised that un action should be brought 
in the name of Tomma for the recovery of wages, giving it as 
his. firm opinion, that it would carry costs and * damages ; 
but ashe knew the agent, he offered, i: 1 the first instance, to 
wait upon him, in company with one of the directors of the 
society. 
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society. .In the conversation which took place, Mr. Sharp 
stated the law on the subject, proved that the agents were the 
true representatives of the owners, and that a proof of services 
rendered would entitle to the customary wages. 

At length, the question was referred to arbitration, and 
£31. 18s. 9d. the lowest wages paid to any sailor on board, 
was awarded to Tomma. 





Memoir of Don Santiago de Liners. 
(Concluded from Page 852. 


HE complete success of this attempt of Don Santiago 

Liniers (for so we shall in future cajl him), was fol- 
lowed by the unlimited confidence of the inhabitants. He 
took advantage of it to inspire them with confidence in their 
own strength, by devoting themselves to obedience and constant 
practice in the use of arms, which would become formidable 
in their hands if their docility and. perseverance did not 
relax. 

The enthusiasm with which Don Santiago inspired the 
people of Buenos Ayres, was such that the artisan left. his 
manufactory, the merchant his counting-house, and the lawyer 
his cabinet, to learn to handle a musket, or manceuvre a gun, 
and to march to the sound of fife and drum. Pikes and 
bayonets were manufactured, muskets were repaired, trenches 
were dag, stakes were driven to form pallisades and entrench- 
nents, and the inhabitants were daily exercised in the use of 
nusquetry and artillery. 

’ What contributed not a little to excite emulation was the 
attention which Don Santiago paid to distinguish each corps 
by different uniforms, according to their respective provinces. 
The Andalusian disputed the palm of application with the 
Gallician 3 he with the native of Biscay and Montagna, and 
they with the Catalans, &c.. The Creoles, under both the names 
of Patricios and Arreyenos, in like manner laboured to sur- 
pass the Europeans. The blacks themselves, and all the 
free-casts, joincd this aggregate of patriotism. Lead was ° 


DS 


wanting; the gutters. of the houses and tin vessels were 
melted. Limaand Chili supplied powder, which was carried 
across the Andes on men’s backs. It was carried in bot- 
tles that formerly contained liqueurs, and other articles of 
Juxury. The terraces of houses, formerly covered with flower- 
pots and orange-boxes, were covered with cases of grenades 
and fire-pots. In a word, an opulent and voluptuous city, at 
the voice of one man, became suddenly converted into a new 
6P 2 Lacedemon. 
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Lacedemon. The very ecclesiastics, by their exhortations, 
their writings, and their presence at all the exercises, proved 
to all classes of the inhabitants that the love of country, and 
fidelity to the lawful sovereign, are the first duties of a 
Christian, 

General Whitelocke. soon Jearut to his cost, what can be 
done by a people fighting for their wives, their children, their 
property, and their independence. Tie days of the Sth 
and Gth of July, 1807, will be ever memorable in the annals 
of the Spanish nation, a$ will also the treaty which restored 
to the king an important fortress, which had cost the English 
an assault and a considerable loss, some months previous to the 
actions of Buenos Ayres. 

During the siege of Monte Video, Don Santiago had proq 
posed to his volunteers to march with him to its relief. He 
selected 3000 of them, with whom he made two forced 
marches on foot, a thing unprecedented in that country ; but 
on the march he was informed of the reduction of Monte 
Video, which frustrated his plans, and he returned to Buenos 
Ayres to complete his preparations of defence. 

After the splendid successes he had obtained, it’ might be 
supposed that Don Santiago would flatter himself with tlie ex- 
pectation. of receiving the greatest favours at the lands of 
the court ; and even of being honoured with the dignity of 
viceroy of a country which he had defended, and as it were 
conquered asecond time. But he concéived that the popularity 
he had acquired on these occasions, and the relations, of 
every description, which he had contracted as a citizen, during 
a residence of 17 years, (having married a Creole of Buenos 
Ayres,) might prove obstacles in the way of his maintaining, 
jn.a suitable manner, the dignity of a superior chief: besides, 
as the principles of subordination were necessarily relaxed 
by the new sitoation in which the inhabitants were placed, and 
they would feel greater reluctance to obey a chief with whom 
they were in habits of familiarity than a stranger ; inasmuch 
as the rigorous Janguage of. the laws which, in the mouth of 
the former, would seem harsh and disagreeable, would in that 
of a stranger appear only what justly belonged to his cha- 
racter; Don Santiago, in his representations to the court, 
strongly insisted upon the necessity of sending out to the 
river Plate, a viceroy full of energy and integrity ; and above 
all, that he should be accompanied by two regiments of troops 
of the line. In this conduct he acted like an able physician, 
who, after employing cold applications in an inflammatory 
disorder, or tonics in a disease of apathy, is compelled, in both 
cases, as soon asthe dangerous symptoms have subsided, to 
resort to the contrary remedies in order to restore the equili- 
brium in the human system, Thus was Don Santiago of 
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opinion, that the same method should be adopted with regard 
to the. bedy politic; and that the military ideas tarpressed tpon 
a people, together with a consciousness of their own strength, 
things which, on-.certai# oceasiots, might be necessary and 
useful, might become very dangerous in other circumstances: 
What he, therefore, proposed, was to confer marks of dis- 
tinction on such of the citizens.ashad distinguished themselves, 
and to give rewards tothe relations of those who had shed 
their blood for the country ; but he was, at the same’ time, 
anxious that the artizans should return to their employments, 
and the merchants to their commerce. As to himself, he 
solicited only the appoiutment of inspector-géneral of that 
continent, in order to organize its means of defence, and to 
employ the local knowledge he tad ‘acquired in improving 
the methods of working’ the mines, and opening roads and 
communications from one province to another, and thus to 
facilitate the operations of commerce, which, from the diffi- 
culty of conveyance, scareely puts in cirealation the hundredth 
part of the raw materials with whicli-~ that part of the globe 
abounds. 

Unfortunately, Spain then groaned-under the tyranny of a 
favourite, equally ignorant and ‘unprincipled. The plans of 
Don Santiago Liniers were not adopted. Ne was appointed 
viceroy ad interim, but did not receive a'single line of instruc- 
tions. In short he was wholly left to‘himself, at the‘moment of 
the catastrophe whicli’ Napoleon caused to: burst forth in 
Spain ; and at one’ and the same instant intelligence arrived of 
the fall‘of Godoy, the abdication of Charles FV. aiid the procla- 
mation of Ferdinand VII. which was received with acclamation 
in all parts of Spain. 

Preparations had' been made at Buenos Ayres for the august 
ceremonial of taking the oath of fidelity; but while enter- ° 
tauinments and public rejoicings were preparing, an ethissary 
of Napoleon arrived with dispatches, iti tie-name of Charles 
IV. announcing that the abdication lie had’ made in favour of 
his son was null, that he had re-possessed’ himself of his-rights, 
and that the use he had‘made of them was:to cede them in full 
property to his friend’ Buonaparte, who made them over to 
his brother Joseph, king ot Naples. These dispatches were 
signed by the former ministers of war and finance, who, 
as well as-the ministers of Napoleon, addressed private letters 
to Don Santiago Liniers, exhorting him to submit to the 
new order of things, making the most flattering offers of being 
confirmed in the vice-royalty, and rendering him responsible 
for whatever should happen in case of resistance. 

The bearer of these dispatches was the baron de Sassaney, 
formerly deputy from Burgundy, to’ the. States General, but 
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who afterwards emigrated.and .served- under the prince of 
Conde in the first campaigns of the revolution ; and. having 
subsequently become an. inhabitant of the United States of 
America, had, in the character of a merchant, made two voy- 
ages to the river Plate. : 

Don Santiago Liniers was not apprised-.of the name of 
this envoy extraordinary, until within a few hours of his 
entering Buenos Ayres. . He however had time to reflect upon 
the delicacy of receiving an emissary of that sort, and-resolved 
to receive him only in the presence of the. magistrates aud two 
members of the municipal body. Baron de Sassenay ap- 
proached Don Santiago with open arms,.as an old friend. He 
was much astonished at the return to these tokens of friend- 
ship, which, consisted only in telling him in Spanish, that 
he regarded him only as an envoy from Napoleon, and. that 
he must declare the purpose of his mission in the presence of 
the persons, there assembled. M. de Sassenay then opened 
his portmanteau, and laid all his packets. upon the table betore 
Don. Santiago, who caused them to be-opened and read 
aloud. While they were reading, the indignation of the as- 
sembly manifested itself toa degree; which it is impossible 
to describe. Don Santiago informed the, envoy that he had, 
through a legitimate channel, received orders.to proclaim 
Ferdinand VII. king of Spain and the Indies ; that he (Don 
Santiago) would receive. no orders from the emperor of the 
Frénch ; and that the ceremony of administering the oath 
of fidelity, which had been deferred only to give more 
splendour, to the proclamation, should take place without 
delay.* 

In this conjuncture it was necessary to acquaint the peopie 
with the reason of the arrival of an, emissary from a man 
who, but a few weeks before, was regarded in the country as 
the best and most powerful ally of Charles IV. To declare 
the whole secret was deemed. dangerous by the, magistrates 
present. The council was convoked, and consulted by Don 
Santiago, upon the measures to be taken ina,case of so much 
delicacy. The fiscals drew up a proclamation, which was 
approved of by the whole of the council. This production, 
which has been laid to the charge of Don Santiago Liniers, is 
the only one of the kind which he did not write. 

Amidst 


* M. de Sassenay was transported to Cadiz, and put on board the 
hulks with the rest of the French prisoners. His spouse came to 
London to solicit the liberation of her husband, and had her petition 
granted, at the moment when she learned that he was on board 
one of the hulks, which the prisoners had carried to the other side 
of the bay of Cadiz, and that ber husband was thus. already ibs" 
rated, 
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Amidst the entertainments and ceremonies upon taking the 
oath of fidelity to Ferdinand, an envoy from the junta of 
Seville, announced that Spain had risen in mass to expel the 
usurper of the throne of their young king, that war had 
been declared against France, that peace had been made with 
Eugland, and the first, operations of the Spanish arms had 
been signalized hy great victories, All these articles of inteili- 
gence were received with acclamation. It was to be expected, 
that the only thing that then remained to be attended to, was 
to remit supplies of specie to thé mother country, and to 
regulate trade, which henceforth would have nothing to fear 
from the masters of the sea. But if there were no longer any 
external enemies to fear, much more was to be dreaded 
on the part of certain factious individuals, compounds of 
ignorance and ambition, who had long cherished ideas of 
independence, and who were supported and encouraged by 
secret intrigues which will be explained more at large at a future 
time. 

What ought to be done by an officer in the service of his 
catholic majesty for 35 years, the representative of Ferdi- 
vand VII. the viceroy, Don Santiago? What part ought he to 
take under circumstances so critical ? He could not hesitate. 
Doubly a subject of the house of Bourbon by his birth and 
his appointments, he sacrificed a part of his popularity to his 
loyalty—his personal interests to what he felt to be his duty. 
Born a knight, he acted as became a knight ; like a man of 
honour he opposed an energetic resistance to an extravagant 
and disloyal project, and to the attempts of a neighbouring ca- 
binet. ‘This resistance has drawn upon him persecutions with- 
out number ; and his efforts to preserve for Verdinand VIT. 
his kingdom of Paraguay, have been represented by calumny, 
as the result of a plan to deliver it into the hands of the usurper 
Napoleon. 


[Here commences a contest, of a description absolutely 
novel. On the one side will be found Don Santiago Liniers, 
viceroy, ad interim, united with the council of the audiencia, 
the bishop, the commandants, and the faithful corporations, 
to defend and maintain the sovereignty of Ferdinand VII. and 
on the other a Colonel Elio, successively made brigadier and 
inspector-general, united with the municipality and the insure 
gents, desirous of emancipating themselves from their duties 
to the mother country. We shall also see figuring in these civil 
broils, an emissary from the Brazils, who joms Elio; an Eng- 
lish knight, who displays, on these half-savage coasts the same 
Joyal and heroic character which he manifested on the bar- 
barous shores of Syria and Egypt ; a new viceroy who arrives 
from Europe, and is installed aud acknowledged at Buenos 
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Ayres only after the interposition of Don Santiago has saved 
him from the plots of the opposite party; and finally Don 
Santiago himself, banished to Cordova, 160 leagues from the 
town he had so bravely defended, where he waits, previous to 
his setting off for Cadiz, and coming to combat in Europe the 
every of the Bourbons, for satisfactory answers to the memo- 
rials which he bas transmitted to Spain relative to his con- 


duct, ]} 





Sir Francis Burdett and the Speaker. 


S the suit now at issue between these personages must 

speedily be brought before a jury of the country in 
Westminster Hall, as it hasbeen deemed by the judges entitled 
to the most solemn investigation that a court of common 
law can institute, namely, that of 


TRIAL AT BAR, 


we here give the public a summary detail] of the nature and 
practice of the proceedings in that mode of process. 

In early times all trifling suits were tried in the lower courts, 
such as courts baron, county courts, and the like; but in 
matters of consequence, where actions were brought in the 
superior courts, the trials there were all had at the bar of the 
court where such actions were commenced. But in process 
of time this fell into disuse, because the number of cases liti- 
gated increased so much, that it became an iutolerable burthen 
io suitors to be compelled to bring witnesses and jurors from 
distant parts of the kingdom. So that, first, by the statute of 
13th of Edward I. a power was given to.try all common causes 
in the county where the cause of action arose ; and now, by 
virtue of the commission of nisi prius, all such common causes 
are tried both at the assizes and at the sittings at London and 
Westminster. 

A trial at bar can now only be obtained by motion in court, 
made in term time, and granted upon affidavits, stating the 
intricacy and importance of the cause ; and if it be allowed, 
it must be upon the condition that the jurors must be 
special. 

It can only be had in term time, because the court must sit 
in full bench, i. e. the four judges of the court must be present. 
{t is wholly in the discretion of the court to grant such trials, 
and they are never allowed but in cases of the utmost 
importance, because they are not only extremely expensive to 
the pasties, but they are also productive of great hindrance 
to the business of other suitors; and it is net enough — 
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the affidavits upon the application for such mode of trial should 
merely say generally that the cause is expected to be difficult, 
but the particular difficulty must be set forth, as was the 
fact in the case of Rex versus the burgesses of Carmarthen, 
Say 79. 

There are instances where the court allowed trials at bar 
without an affidavit, but that has been where either a judge of 
the court, or a master in chancery, had been a party to the 
suit. See Merton versus Hopkins, 1 Sid. 407. 

In granting this mode of trial, the court is empowered to 
impose upon the respective parties what terms they please, 
particularly on the party applying, as that he shall receive anly 
nisi prius, or bar costs, as they may deem expedient. Holmes 
versus Down, Doug. 426. It cannot be in an issuable term, 
unless the crown be interested. See Denn versus Lord Cado- 
gan, and others, Burr 278. and the corporation of Londou 
versus Lynn, 1 C. B. T..R. 206. 

But if the action be laid in London, the cause cannot be tried 
at bar, because of the charter of London, which exempts its 
citizens from serving as jurors out of the city. 2 Sal. 644, and 
Str. 556, unless the citizens waive their privileges (which they 
may), and then trial may be had. See Locker versus the East- 
India Company, 2d Wilton, 136. It is always moved in 
one term, to be tried the next. Cook’s Rep. 66. Nor is it 
ever granted until issue be joined, because it would be infra 
dignitatem to grant it, until they previously knew whether the 
issue joined would be a matter of difficalty or not. See the 
case of the borough of Christchurch, Strange, 696. Except 
in cases of ejectment, because there, as issue is seklom joined 
‘till the term is over, it would in general be too late to apply 
for such trial after it is joined. Anon. Seg. 155. 

When the court allows a trial at bar, they always fix a day 
for it, previous to which the plaintiff must give 15 days notice 
to the defendant of prosecuting his cause, otherwise he loses 
his trial at bar, but he may countermand it ; which if he does, 
it cannot again be brought on, unless the court will appoint a 
day, for which the plaintiff must make application. But it is 
to be understood, that a second motion or rule cannot be had 
between the same parties in the same term. Cantillar, versus 
Lord Montgomery, Fitzgibbon, 267. 

fu summoning the jurors, six days notice at least must be 
given to them, otherwise the trial may be put off. Rex versus 
Owen, Say 30. Andin Hil. 6 Aon. in the common pleas, it 
was held that the plaintiff’s attorney must, before essoin day 
of the term in which the cause is to be tried, give notice to 
the chief prothonotary, or to his secondary, of the day whereon 
itisto be tried, that it may be set dewn in the eourt book, 
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otherwise, without the special direction of the court, it cannot 
be tried. 

‘There have been instances where the court allowed the 
trial to proceed, although all the jurors summoned did not 
attend, the plainiiiF praying a tales. But that was when the 
ensuing term wasan issuable term, when trials at bar could not 
be had ; and in the case of Denn versus Cadogan, Barr, 273 
(before recited) the court ordered-a tales, to save the parties 
expence ; and although this was on the Saturday, they ordered 
it to be returnable on the Monday following, which is the only 
instance of the like upon record. 

New trials may be granted after trials at bar, as_ well 
as after trials at nisi prius. Bright versus Eyenon, Burr, 
39). 

In all cases of trizl at bar, the judges of the court where the 
trial is had must have copies of the issues delivered to them 
four days atleast before the day appointed for such trial. Rule 


Mich. 3’Geo. Il. 


Mr. Lancaster's wen Account of his Methods of instruct- 
ing Youth, as given by him at a recent Lecture delivered 
at Newcastle. 


N commencing his lecture, be acknowledged the want of 

many of those qualifications expected to be met wich ina 
public speaker. He stated, that he wasithe son of a poor man, 
and that man a soldier ; and, though he bad a family of ten 
ehildren, was enabled, by the pension he received. from 
his majesty, to educate bis children with credit.: After 
noticing the bounty of the royal family with which his labours 
were patronized, be proceeded to the business of the evening, 
viz. to explain the mauner in which one man may govern and 
teach 1000 children with as much facility as 20, in half 
the usual time, and at one-third of the common expense—the 
principle of order—the method whereby one boox will serve 
tor 900 or 1000 children—and the manner in which 500 scholars 
anay spell at the same instant of tie. 

In elucidation of the first part of his subjeet, Mr. Laneaster 
observed, that the system was purely a military one. He had 
noticed for a long period, to what proficiency in discipline 
a number of mea could speedily be brought in the army ; aud 
it forcibly struck his mind, that if the same weve adopted ina 
school-room, the effects would be preciscly similar. ‘The 
success of this plan was now fully established ; and surely 
no person would argue, that because the system had been 
hitherto 
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hitherto exclusively used to train men for war, that therefore 
it ought not to be resorted to, in order to enlighten the youth- 
foi mind, and to familiarize it to habits of peace and industry. 
The lecturer then adverted to the disadvantages attending 
the common mode of tuition, and forcibly contrasted them 
with the advantages counected with the new plan. According 
to the old mode, the authority of the master is merely 
personal. When-he abseats himself be takes lis authority 
with ‘him, and the consequence is, that the school instantly 
becomes a scene of uproarand confusion. When the master 
returns, he finds, according to tlie old proverb, that “ Bed- 
Jam has broke loose,” and generally begins to correct the evil 
by a “ wholesale” whipping... Accordingly to work he sets, 
and as the task isnot a very casy’ one, (particularly if it be 
on a hot sémmer’s day) cach successive victim comes in fora 
double share of the “ good things,” the master’s indignation 
always increasing in proportion to the namber of offe nding 
pupils he has to flog. Not soin the new plan, and for this 
obvious reason—the authority of the master.is interwoven 
with the sys'em: among the boys are monitors, sub-monitors, 
and a monitor-general, and these are as able, in the absence of 
the master, to carry on the work of instruction, as the captains, 
&c. of a regiment are coinpetent to put the soldiers on parade 
through the several military manoeuvres, when the commander 
himself happens not to be present. Indeed, to be convinced 
of the superiority of the uew plan, it ts only necessary to visit 
the preparatory schools where boys in a few months have 
made such progress in learning, as cannot but forcibly re- 
commend the “ LBritisl system of education” to every 
unprejudiced mind. 

The Jecturer then noticed the advantages that arise from the 
scholars being divided into classes, and the excellent effect 
produced bya judicious distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments, by which a spirit of emulation was strongly excited, 
and without which spirit little improvement could be made in 
the youthful mind. ‘The rewards generally consist of a varicty 
of little usetul articles ; those, however, who eminently dis- 
tinguish themselves, are rewarded with medals, the highest 
and most honourable of which bear a striking likeness of his 
majes sty. Mr. Lancaster p varticularly noticed thimbles as being 
among the rewards, and observed, that the audience would be 
ready to ask, What have buys to do with thimbles ? ** [ have 
seen (said he) a hoy 14 years of age make choice of a thim- 
ble,and when asked what he would do with it, he frankly 
replied, “ Make a present of it to my mother.” And ought 
we noi to cherish dispositions like these, by patting such arti- 
cles within their choice, that boys may thus shew their eraii- 
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tude to a fond and indulgent mother, or their fraternal affection 
towards a beloved sister °” 

Tbe punishments are likewise calculated to affect the mind 
rather than the body, and are at complete variance with the 
corporeal flagellations so uniformly practised in common 
schools. For instance, a boy who acquires a harsh, uncouth 
way of pronouncing bis words (of which Mr. Lancaster gave 
@ specimen) is sent round the school, crying, “ Buy my 
matches !” One who is in the habit of going from his seat, is 
clapped in a place resembling a hen-coop, and ycleped the 
“ Strayed chicken.” A boy who appears insensible to the 
spirit of emulation, and is what is usually termed a dunce, is 
bung up in a large cage to the top of the school-room, while 
the rest of the scholars parade round him, displaying their 
houours, &e. in exultation. Any of the boys who may be 
addicted to the dirty practice of sucking his own fingers, 
is on the first offence placed in a conspicuous situation in the 
school, with his fingers in his mouth, and a label affixed, of 
“ Suck-finger baby ;” and should two be guilty of such an 
offence, they are paired off, with their fingers in each other’s 
mouths ; and as they have each a hostage, there is little fear 
of their biting hard, ‘The success of his first experiment 
enabled Mr. Lancasier to feel the ground upon which he stood, 
and convinced him of the efficacy of the principle, in direct- 
ing the ductile mind of youth into habits of virtue, industry, 
and knowledge. By pursuing the principle steadily, he has 
raised a monument to his memory more durable than marble 
or brass, by engrafting his instructions into the minds of at least 
fifty thousand children. 

The system of rewards and punishments is the fulcram of 
his grand machine. He implants the seeds of ambition into 
the youthful mind, which is so directed as to animate the boy 
to the paths of honour and sound morality. Whena misde- 
meanour happens in the school, the punishment is degrada- 
tion, and in that case the sight of a petticoat to a boy, who 
previously considered himself a man, has become, in the plan 
of Mr. Lancaster, a more dreadful infliction than the severest 
corporeal chastisement that can be imagined. If we ever 
were tempted to sinile at the whimsicality of his punishments, 
we could not help admiring the excellence of the principles 
they were calculated to produce; and we are persuaded, that 
the more generally they are practised, when necessity requires 
them, their very whimsicality will the more insure their suc- 
cess. A variety of those punishments he elucidated to the 
audience by the exhibition of drawings, commenting wpou 
their consequences and effects with much perspicuity and good 
humour. After that part of his subject was finished, he made 
some pertinent reflections on those advocates of — 
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and intolerance, who assert, that it is dangerous to.commu- 
nicate knowledge “ to those who were doomed to the drudgery 
of daily labour.” The infamy of those who propagated such 
doctrines, he exposed in the most animated language ; and we 
cannot help stating, that those priests who have dared to, 
publish such scandalous docirines, are a disgrace to.the sacred 
posts they fill, and uaworthy the character of, British sub- 
jects! 

Mr. Lancaster then proceeded to givethe audience a, lively 
and interesting description of the several interviews he had 
with his majesty and the royal family on. the subject, and the 
munificent support he received from them for the extension 
of the system. “. Were L not to bring forward his majesty 
on this occasion,” said Mr Laneaster, * trom whom I have 
received so much, and by whom Lam enabled to extend the 
system from one end of the kingdom to the other, [ should be 
unworthy of standiag before you, as an advocate of. the poor, 
this night.” The lecturer then congratulated the audience on 
the spirit which bad been mauifested in the cause in this 
place, and expressed his conviction, from the proficiency which 
the boys in the preparatory school had already made, of 
the ultimate success of the institation. He then took o¢ca- 
sion 10 recommend. a school,.on a similar plan, for girls. 
He observed, that it was only waking a sort of half jubilee 
without this; and as many of the girls would probably 
become servants, &c. in their families, it would be as. much 
to their interest as their honour to pay that attention to 
the one sex which they had manifested to the other. He 
concluded by making an offer of QOL. out of the receipts of the 
evening towards the insiitution of a jubilee school for girls— 
thanked the audience for their indulgence, and retired amidst 
the repeated plaudits of the company. 

The proceeds of the house awounted to Sil. Ss. Gd. 





Anecdotes of the Russiin Character and Empire. 
[From Clarke’s Travels, lately published.] 


_ trac manners of the people are notseen in Petersburgh, 
nor even in Moscow, by entering the houses of nobility 
only. Some of them, and generally those to whom letters of 
recommendation are obtained, have travelled, and intreduce 
refinements, which their friends and companions readily imi- 
tate. The real Russian rises at an early hour, and breakfasts 
ona dram with black bread; his dinner at noon consists of 
the coarsest and most greasy viands, the scorbutie effects of. 
which 
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which are counteracted by salted cucumbers, sour cabbage, 
the juice of his vaccinium, and his nectar quass, a small 
acidulous beverage, produced by the fermentation of flour 
and water. The flavour is like that of vinegar and water; it is 
esteemed a delicacy, particularly in summer. 

The generation has not yet passed away, which at the 

leasure of the czar were sent to be whipped like dogs, 
The short liberty they enjoyed in the reign of Catharine did 
not suftice to elevate their minds from the depravity always 
incident to a state of slavery. Under Paul, the period came 
again in which they suffered the indignities offered to their 
forefathers. Potemkin, one of the meanest and most profli- 
gate of men, frequently taneht them to remember what they 
had before been, by chastising with his own, hand a prince 
or a nobleman with who he chanced to be offended: and the 
Emperor Paul exercised his cane upon the nobles who’ were 
his officers: Under such government, tf we find them servile, 
oppressive, cowardly, and tyrannical, itis ho more than may 
be expected from their mode of education, and the disci- 

line they undergo. They will naturally crouch with their 
Freads in the.dust before an emperor or his favourite, and tram- 
ple their inferiors beneath their feet. 

We had a very interesting peep into the manners of the 
peasantry, for which we were indebted to the breaking of our 
sledge at Paschol. YThe woman of the house was preparing a 
dinner for her family, who were gone to church. Lt consisted 
only of soup. Presently her husband, a boor, came in, 
attended by his daughters, with some small loaves of white 
bread, not larger than a pigeon’s egg, which I suppose the 
priest had consecrated, for they placed them with great care 
before the bogh. ‘Then the bowing and crossing began, and 
they went to dinner, all eating out of the same bowl : dinner 
ended, they went regularly to bed, as if to pass the night there, 
bowing and crossing as before ; having slept about an hour, 
one of the young woinen, according to an etiquette constantly 
observed, called her fatiier, and presented him with a pot of 
vinegar or quass, the Russian beverage ; the man then rose, 
anda complete fit of crossing and bowing seemed to seize 
him, with mterludes so inexpressibly characteristic and judi- 
crous, that it-was very diflicult to preserve gravity: the pauses 
of scratching and grunting, with all the attendant circum- 
siances of ventriloquisin and cructation ; the apostrophes to 
his wife, to himself, and to his God: were such as drunken 
Barnaby might have put iato Latin, but ueed not be expressed 
in Eaglish. 

A Russian hardly commits any action without the previous 
ceremony of crossing. [i he is to serve as coachman and 
drive your carriage, his crossing occupies two minutes before 
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he is mounted ; when he descends, the same motion is re- 
peated : if a church is in view, you see him at work with his 
head and his hand, as if scized with St. Vitus’s dance : if he 
makes any earnest protestation, or enters a room, or goes 
out, you are entertained with the same manual and capital 
exercise. When beggars return thanks for alms, the opera- 
tion lasts alonger time ; and then between the crossing, by 
way of interlude, they generally touch their forehead to the 
earth, 

lu whatever country we seek original genius, we must go to 
Russia for a talent of imitation; it is the acme of Russian 
intellect, the principal of all their operations. They have 
nothing of their own; but it is not their fault if they have not 
every thing which others invent. Their surprising powers of 
imitation exceed all that has been hitherto known; the 
meanest Russian slave has been found adequate to the accom- 
plishment of the most intricate and most delicate works of 
mechanism. The Birmingham trinket manufactory, in which 
imitations of jewellery and precious metals are wrought with so 
much cheapness, is surpassed in Moscow; because the work- 
manship is equally good, and the things themselves are cheaper. 
But the great source of wonder is the manner of their execu- 
tion; at Birmingham they are the workmanship of many per- 
sons, in Moscow of only one; yet the difference between 
divided and undivided Jabour in this branch of trade occasions 
none in the price of the articles. 

The market on a Sunday in Moscow is a novel and interest- 
ing spectacle; from five in the morning "till eight, the Place de 
Gallitzin, a spacious area near the Kaeunlin, is filled by a con- 
course of peasants, and people of every description, coming to 
sell white peacocks, fautailed and other curious pigeons, dogs 
of all sorts for the sofa or the chase, singing birds, poultry, 
guns, pistols, in short whatever chauce or custom may have 
rendered saleable. The sellers, excepting in the market of 
singing birds, which is permanent and very large, have no shops,’ 
but remain with their wares exposed upon stalls, or hawking 
them about in their hauds ; dogs and birds constitute the 
principal articles of sale. 





An ANECDOTE. 





HREE French ladies having heard much of the grandeur 

of Hampton-Court, determined to gratify their curiosity. 
A coach was therefore hired, and off they set in that har- 
monivus flow of spirits which the commencement of a journey 
always excites. ‘The weather was fine, every thing was strange ; 
every object was delightful ; and they had procceded mere 
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than half the way before the cravings of appetite had in any 
degree blunted the eagerness of disquisition. After stopping 
to breakfast, and re-entering the carriage, as they were, 
generally speaking, ignorant of the English language, they had 
delegated one of their number to interpret, when she being 
desired to urge the coachman to greater speed, had enforte- 
nately forgotten these English expressions, “ Make haste. 
Be speedy. Get on, &e.” could think of nothing but the 
French phrase, 4l/ons donc, which the coachimnan naturally 
understood as relating to London, especially as the interpreter 
again popping her head out of the carriage, exclaiming Al/ons 
donc, made him instantly conclude that some of them were 
taken ill. “ Depechez vous !” exclaimed the interpreter, “ Gee 


wo,” returned the coachman, “ Must I go back ?” lions. 
donc,” cried the interpreter, * Aye to London!” said the’ 
> ’ e 


coachman, “ very well!” He accordingly turned his horses, 
and the ready beasts set off at full gallop toward the metropolis. 
The ladies, however, could not help remarking that the road 
they were travelling seemed very like that they had passed ; 
but great indeed was their surprise, when, instead of Hatnpton, 
they found they hed entered a crowded city ; und still greater, 
when they discovered that owing to the misinterpretation of 
Alions donc, they were set down precisely at the place whence 
they had departed in such good spirits in the morning. 





RISH ANTIQUITY. 


Very curious piece of Irish antiquity, ef pure gold, 

nearly in the form of acrescent, 18} inches in diameter, 
with hocks at each termination, was found in the month of 
July last, near Derry, by a poor man cutting turf. It is sup- 
posed to have been part of an ornament ef some Lrish chief, 
and to have lain many ages in the earth. The poor man 
who found it, had it tossing about his house for a considera- 
ble time, ‘till a travelling tinker stepped in to ask for a 
job, and upon seeing it in a child’s hand, took and broke 
it into five pieces, and then offered a 203s. note for it, which 
excited the owner's curiosity so much, that he took it te @ 
jeweller in Derry, who paid him agreeable to its intrinsic 
value. It weighs near nine ounces, and is now, with the parts 
soldered in their original shape, in the possession ef a jeweller 
in Dublin. The workmanship is very curious, being hammered 
out of a thick piece of round wire into a triangular form, and 
zach plane concave. Although of gimple appearance, the more 
refined artificers of our days would experience much perplexity 
in executing a picce of hammer-work, which it is evidently, 
ona similar principle. 
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SWEARING. 


Clergyman ance hearing a poor man swearing violently ia 

the street, suddenly stopped, took half a crown out of 

his pocket, and presetiting it said, “ My friend, [ will give you 

this if you will repeat ‘that oath.” The man started: “ What! 

Sir,” said he, do “you think T will d n my soal for half -a 

crown?” The clergyman replied, “ As you did it just now. for 

nothing, I could not suppose you would refuse ta doit fora 

reward.” The man, struck with’ this reproof, thankfully ac- 

knowledged its propriety, and expressed a hope that he should, 
in future, desist from swearing entirely. 








VEGETABLE BLUE, 
M THOEL, in the Journal. Hollandois, under the title of 


Scheikundige Mengelstoffen, gives the following direc- 
tions for making a vegetable blue: 

“ Gather a sufiieient quantity of the common blue bottles, 
of the deepest colaur, together with the cup of the flowers, 
which are to be dried upon a stave of a moderate heat. The 
flowers in this state, half dried, are ta be steeped in gum ara- 
bic water, and the whole kneaded together: this paste is then 
to be placed between paper, and strongly compressed between 
two boards. They are to be left itn this state some days, and 
the contents bruised iw a stove mortar, adding to the same a 
small quantity of allum dissolved in water. Ij is then to be 
filtered, and the liquor evaporated into a chiua.vessel, when 
the residue at the bottom wilk be found the fuest vegetable 
blue.” 





Answer, by George Soper, Jun. of Mr. Chivers’s School, St. Aus. 
tell, to-bhe Question inserted September 10. 


JUTTING x, y, and z, to denote the three numbers respec- 
tively, we have z-+yy-+-x==24—=—a, xty? i ytz,or 2y=—x- 
z,and x3y3-+-3==1728=sb, Substitute x+y, for tts equal in 
a 
the first equation, and we get Syzmuty==3-—=—3. 
3 
Then by other substitutes, &e. we get z’—16 z—=—60, a 
quadratic; the resolution of which gives z-=5; therefore x= 
10. Sothat the three numbers. required are 6,8, and 10. 
We have received similar answers from H. Stoneman, 
of Exeter; and B. Carvosso, of Cosawes. 
Vol. 50. 6h Answer, 
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*+* We have received the like answer from S. Tucker, of Bugford; Tho- 
mas Byrt, and J. Brown, of Shepton Mallet; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s: 
gate; Christopher Caines, of Cerne school; J. Kerby,of Helston; and 
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Answer, by J. French, to W, D, Champion's Rebus, inserted August 13. 


AS answer, Sir, I send to you 
The same t’ explain I bid ADIEU! 


je W. Jones, of North Petherton. 











Answer, by W. H. of Exeter, to J. W's Charade, inserted August 27. 


2 Similar answers have been received from J. Ball, of Hinton St. 
- Byrt,of Shepton Mallet; B. Carvosso, of Cusawes; and 


George ; T 


J. French. 


E, HER, HERO, and HEROINE, 
May in your well-penn’d lines be seen. 





A CHARADE, by W. Bickham, of Ashburton. 


N my first, with great delight, 
Fair Delia thro’ the fields doth stray ; 
How pleasing is the rural sight 
To take my healthful next in May. 


My whole do oft delight my soul, 
Thro’ nature’s winding paths I stray, 

And view the lakes and rivers roll, 
Those wond’rous works do me delay. 


ee 





A REBUS, by B. Carvosso, of Cosawes, 


Fy ee: first you willexplain; _ 
A pronoun next comes in the train; 
A preposition thirdly find; 

Another num’ral call to mind: 

My whole extends its influence wide, 
E’en o’er the world, on ev’ry side. 





A REBUS, by T. Pearse, of Chard. 


E bards, who have been fam’d of old, 
The son of Neptune pray unfold; 
A well-known fury call to mind; 
The king of Ithaca pray find; 
The godcf fear and dread then shew ; 
A mountof Troy you'll also view ; 
An Egean isle, once of great fame ; 
A title then of Juno name; 
Lastly, a beauteous virgin shew, 
Who died thro’ grief, and so may you: 
Connect my whole, you'll soon reveal, 
A fish that hath both oars and sail. 








*+* The postage of the sonnets, by Editha, should have been paid for. 
(<r The lines on the death of E. A. aged 22, are too incorrect jor insertions 
POETRY. 


J 








